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Students leaving for other schools, both here and abroad, take high 
rank in drawing, demonstrating the fact of its prime importance in 
the Art Institute training. 

The color work shows continued improvement, partly due to the 
services and influence of Mr. Charles F. Von Saltza, who will con- 
tinue his labors in Columbia College, New York City, this coming year. 
An important agent in the development of the color sense is the still- 
life class, which is admirably installed and governed, and where the 
best of results are obtained. This is one of the strong divisions in the 
school, and is having a gratifying influence on the whole body of 
students. The same may be said of the illustration and composition 
classes, under charge of Mr. Fred Richardson, the popular illustrator 
of the Chicago News. Composition is a weak point in most schools, 
but through the painstak ng efforts of Mr. Richardson, for three years 
or more, much good seed has been sown, which is ripening in all the 
classes where composition has any place. 

A notable improvement is also seen in the decorative department, 
which is to be expected, as students build on the results. of other stu- 
dents who go before. I heard one graduate say that she would like 
to begin over again, on seeing the advancement that had been made 
since her brief day. 

The schools of the Institute are wide awake, the army of about 
1,800 students swarm like bees, but there is room enough, and instruc- 
tors enough, and if the position of this school is not among the first, 
it is because enthusiasm, merit, and industry have lost their value. 
No school offers a broader training in the study of art. The academic 
department is complete; the theory, aesthetics, and history of art are 
taught by lectures, so numerous that one cannot attend them all; while 
the collections and galleries of the Institute are a constant influence 
for the best. The Art Institute of Chicago is worthy of profound 
respect, but if the loyal Chicagoan knew of the school, or could see it 
in operation, he would be filled with surprise and admiration. It is 
one of the largest art schools in the world, and its exhibition demon- 
strates its artistic importance. It shows results. 

Charles Francis Browne. 

ONE WAY OF TEACHING ART 

The manifest growth of interest in art, the appreciation and love 
for it, are hopeful signs in our commercial city; but we all of us aim 
much higher, and no doubt regret that so much beauty has been lost 
because of no preparation in childhood, or worse still, of an unwise 
and conscious striving after appreciation. So it is a pleasure and a 
hope to know that great efforts and wise are being made the better 
to fit our children for a life of art sympathy, and this is being reached 
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not consciously, with great straining on the part of the children, but 
unconsciously and lovingly, correlated with the work in which they 
are already interested. Each occupation represents merely a social 
phase of life; and so now our modern educators have come to look 
upon the school, the occupation of childhood, as a phase in social 
life. Art, then, is not merely related to education; it is a part of it — 
of education, which is of the child's social life. And so art-love, com- 
ing into the child's life, will grow and develop as the child's knowl- 
edge grows and develops, wisely and strong. 

Thinking rapidly over the art expression of the different races, we 
recognize what was vital in each, from Stonehenge of England to our 
own mural decorations. And in the child whose development is 
analogous to that of a race, we observe the same phenomenon. 
To-day it is the aim of our teachers in most schools to give the little 
child all the freedom and stimulation possible, the more fitly to tell 
us his thought. He wants to express himself; he wants to tell us 
something. Much of the indifference to art, and perhaps much poor 
painting and drawing, may be the outgrowth of the misguided 
attempts to stifle this natural desire of the child, and to bind him by 
lines and squares and cubes. 

We have a love of the definite, we Chicagoans, who are always 
hurried, and perhaps mere theory is not satisfying. There always has 
been so much theorizing about art instruction — and woefully little 
accomplished, we often say. A child has but two means of expres- 
sion — -technique, and the language of art or nature observation. And 
the little child cannot hold both in equal balance, so it has become 
the problem of the thoughtful teacher to decide which of these means 
must be subordinate. The little child is impatient with bounds and 
limitations; he wants freedom, and in most studies is given free play. 
Experience, too, has taught us that with even the idea of technique 
before him, the normal child becomes uninterested in drawing or 
color work, and in time dislikes the very thought of pictures them- 
selves. And so, very wisely, have our teachers come to feel that the 
truest method is the one nearly following, but also directing, the 
child's wish. Don't misunderstand me; the teacher does not become 
the mere plaything of the child's caprice, but he studies and easily 
directs the child's desire, unknown to his pupil. The improvement to 
be noted in our school-children's work is a wonderfully convincing 
proof that the new thought is the right thought. 

To artists, as well as to laymen, ought the new education appeal, 
it seems to me, and I would like to describe specifically one of the 
methods used in a well-known school in our city. The children of 
the first group next the kindergarten were studying the evolution of the 
races this winter; they were all intent upon their work, and when they 
came into the studio they were told to describe how the cave-men 
(the race they were then studying) lived. With their minds full of 
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their lesson, and their imaginations running riot among a wilderness 
of caves and trees and mountains, they all of them drew something 
fairly clear and definite of the cave-man's home. They were little 
city children, and had seen few mountains, but it is interesting to look 
at their creations. When they added trees to their drawings the 
teacher quickly suggested their looking out of a window at a tree in 
the garden, and drawing that, not from observation wholly, of course. 
After the one tree came the idea of height that is changed by distance, 
and the meeting of the two great planes at the horizon. It wasn't 
very long before the children were all interested in trees and dis- 
tances, sky and earth, not as such, but as part of a story or a thought 
they wished to express. The other drawings followed quickly enough, 
always keeping the child's interest and strengthening his imagina- 
tion — the cave-men hunting, carrying their quarry home, and cooking 
it. And from that the idea of a forest, its color, not in the glaringly 
definite form I have given it, but drawn from the children easily, 
without their knowledge. This was a class in illustration, practically, 
not, rigidly directed, let us say, but guided and stimulated. 

This sort of work leads to clear thinking and concrete expression; 
and it seems to have another essentially good characteristic: In 
attempting to express himself to tell his story, the child forgets that 
he is drawing, loses himself, and fortunately, feeling counting for so 
much, does not come to the painful realization that he is not an artist 
by nature. Of course, the other work in the school is in sympathy 
with this work; it is the broad, individual, self-expressing study. 

The children in the higher groups went on with the illustrating of 
their other work, but their drawing, while good and encouraging in 
many ways, has an element of harm — that of self-consciousness. The 
older child begins to question and wonder whether things are right; 
he hasn't the boldness and freedom of the little child. So they have 
shown us we must begin this art work early and foster it carefully. 

Early in the spring the outdoor drawing began; the children drew 
what they saw, always keeping in mind that they wanted to tell a 
story. Don't you know, little children are always making up and 
telling stories about everything they see? Isn't it wise of us to 
encourage and guide that desire? 

An interesting group is learning to draw the hand, but they don't 
know that. In another class they are carding wool, and when they 
are in the studio they show their teacher the different positions the 
hand takes in the carding. 

Of the results of this instruction little can be said now. The chil- 
dren delight in their work and take immense pleasure in drawing at 
all times. They are fond lovers of nature, and watch eagerly every 
new beauty; and they are becoming lovers of good pictures, with a 
feeling of kinship and understanding that the very fewest of children 

ever before had. 

Edna Harris. 



